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IS THE PLAGUE CONTAGIOUS? 
(Continued from page 334.) 


We have finished with the historical account of the plague as it occurred 
at Malta and Goso, and shall now consider this disease as it hes shown 
itself in various other places, and at different periods. We have had 
reference to various publications, and have taken such extracts from 
each, as might serve to show whether this pestilence could be deemed 
contagious. | | 
Monsieur Samoilowitz, a Russian, who wrote on this complaint in 
1783, states that the infection cannot be communicated by the air, but 
by contact alone. Sonnini, an Italian author of some note, says, that 
to establish the fact that the plague can be communicated by contact 
alone, he would cite an instance which came within his knowledge, of 4 
garment having been so tely impregnated with pestilential matter, 
as to transmit the plague to who touched it, while the person who 
carried it al escaped. This writer also mentions that the 
shocking mortality which was caused by this disease at Constantinople, 
in 1778, when two thousand died in a day, was wholly attributable to 
the neglect and indifference of the ‘Turks, who did not employ any 
means for their preservation. Sonnini believed that no remedy had 
been discovered, and that it was both difficult and dangerous to make 
any suggestions for a disease which spreads itself with such certain and 
dreadful rapidity. He cites an instance of a Russian » who, 
when confined as a prisoner at Constantinople, with many of his coun- 
trymen, recommended inoculation, and in this way killed upwards of 
two hundred persons. He lastly inoculated himself and died, which 
this writer thinks a fortunate circumstance, as had he lived, not one 
would have been spared ; as it was, a few at least escaped. 
How different is this from the statement of that distinguished French 
ysician, Clot Bey, who is now at the head of the Medical Board of 
pt. He declares that all quarantines for this complaint are hum- 
bugs; that he has twice matter 
patients, and that his home has years in plague hospite 0 
shall await the cation of his work with . 
rank, practice, t influence, his statements wi ; 
the utmost attentions We might say the same of Dr. Bowring, who 
has published a — afny subject, and is of the same opinion as 
Clot Bey, that the is not contagious, ead that the quarantines, as 
22 
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now conducted, are wholly useless. Dr. Bowring is at present employed 
by the British government to make bimself acquainted with the nature 
of this malady, and is to be sent to the Congress to which we have 
viously alluded. Dr. Tainsh, who was the surgeon on board the 
iglish line of battle ship ‘ Theseus,” at the siege of St. Jean D’ Acre, 
had several cases on board under his treatment, and did not lose a single 
patient. It was his 2 ree that this disease was not so contagious as 
generally thought, and that the reason it so much prevailed in the Le- 
vant was because the Mahommedans were so careless, indifferent and 
indolent, when the complaint existed among them. Sir James Porter, 
in his work on Turkey, has made a singular assertion; he says that 
there is not on record, nor has a single living witness related, an instance 
of an English factor or servant dying of the plague at any of the sea 
ports, towns, or in any other part of Syria, or Asia Minor, and but one 
only in — in almost a century; and that from the first 
origin of the charter not one English seaman had ever died with the 
gue.“ George Baldwin, Esq., who was for several years the Eng- 
ish Consul in Egypt, and who is supposed to have been the first who 
ever recommended the use of oil, where persons were afflicted with this 
disease, has stated that out of one million of the inhabitants who 
perished by this malady in four years, he could not discover a single oil- 
man, or dealer in oil. 

- Dr. McLean, of Calcutta, published in 1801 a. work on the plague, 
to prove that it was not contagious; his arguments were thought to be 
of too trifling a nature to require an answer, and those who noticed the 
book at all, did it only to vent their spleen, and call its author a mad- 
man. We will take a quotation from the doctor’s work, as his opinions 
are becoming daily more popular, and have already found several able 
advocates. Dr. McLean argues that contagion cannot exist, from the 
fact that if it did, consequences would result which never do take place; 
that is, that all who were exposed would become infected. And more 
particularly would this argument be true of the Turks, who use no 
exertions to prevent contagion, and where, as a natural consequence, the 
malady would never cease, until the whole population was destroyed. 
Our author observes that it appeared to him “ that this contagion, or 
principle of plague, is diffusible in the atmosphere, to a distance greater 
or less from an infected body, according to the climate and season of 
the year, and possibly to other peculiar states of the atmosphere, with 
which we are unacquainted ; that in the spring or summer, a single in- 
fected person will be found sufficient to contaminate the air of a whole 
city, and that it will increase in strength and influence until it becomes 
so powerful that nothing but the winter season will put a stop to it.” 

This statement does not accord with that of Dr. Deidier, who asks, 
if this disease is in the air, how it happened that the inmates of a con- 
vent which was situated between the pest hospital, on one side, and the 
grave yard where those who died with the plague were buried, on the — 
other, could possibly escape. Yet this did occur at Marseilles, and not 
a single inmate was seized with the disease during the whole period 

it remained in the city. Muratoris has published that when the plague 


te 
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was last in England, while it raged in the town of Cambridge, the 
collegians altogether avoided it by having no communication with the 
town’s people. Gastoldi has stated that when this malady was in Rome 
in 1656-7, the inmates of the monasteries and nunneries escaped, who 
kept themselves confined. Bertholett could not discover any change in 
the atmosphere, during the existence of the plague. Di 
an author of high repute, was of the same opinion, as was Dr. Tully, 
from whose work we have taken these references. Raymond “sup- 
age that the infected might be conversed with, without danger, at a 
w paces distance.” They stated that the infection extended only a 
few paces, and that the miasms, at a distance of twelve yards, were so 
corrected by the air as to lose all their activity. A Jew, a physician of 
some note, was of opinion that the air about poor patients was more in- 
fectious than that about the rich. This reminds us of the statement of 
Lord Clarendon, who at the tine the plague was in England, was filling 
a diplomatic situation abroad. On his return to London, finding all his 
friends and relations well around him, he remarked that the disease must 
have been of a vulgar nature, as none but the poor had perished. 
Whether the climate has any influence on the disease is, like everything 
else connected with it, a matter of uncertainty. 

We think it unnecessary to give any more authorities, as no two 
travellers or physicians who have written on the subject, appear to 
agree in their statements. Some are of opinion that it is in spring that 
the plague is most deadly ; others, again, that it is summer; a few have 
declared in the fall; and one mentions an instance, where, in the dead 
of winter, with four feet of snow on the ground, it swept off half the 
inhabitants of a populous town. Traditions on this subject are worthy 
of some attention, more particularly when they have down 
several centuries, and are firmly believed by the natives of plague coun- 
tries; but while speaking of this disease, we would not recommend too 
much credence to be given to traditions, as at the best they are but 
doubtful authorities, and by trusting them too much, the public health 
might suffer. When we resided at Smyrna, the pest made its ap- 
pearance several times among the people, and in every instance where 
it was traced from Constantinople, little or no attention was paid to it, 
as it generally terminated with those who brought it; but when the 
inhabitants were told it came from Syria or Egypt, they became much 
alarmed—the doors were closed, the houses cleansed, 4 ſood passed 
through water, all papers smoked, and all intercourse avoided. From 
this, it would appear that the Smyrnaotes, among whom this disease 
occurs so frequently, that hardly a year transpires without some “ acc#- 
dents,” entertain an idea that when the pest comes from the north, it is 
not contagious; when from the south, it is. ‘They also believe that 
when the contagion makes its appearance in spring, it will be destroyed 
by the heats of summer ; when it commences in the fall, they anxiously 
look for the earliest frosts to put an end to its ravages. In all the in- 
stances which have come to our knowledge personally, these statements 
have proved correct. Well do we remember having once been confined 


for five and thirty days at our lodgiogs in Smyrna, and when this period 
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14 ap te Ano to us full of apprehension and suffering, fearing 
that by the negligence of our servants, by contact with a cat, or by our 
own inattention, the plegue might be introduced in our dwelling, with 
what pleasure we hailed the approach of the festa of St. John, on the 
twenty-fourth of June. On the morning of that day all the windows 
were thrown up, all the houses opened for the reception of visiters, and 
all the Frank residents of the city were dressed in their best, and hasten- 
ing to the Catholic churches to return thanks for their preservation. 
Seeing our neighbors lay aside all fear, we did the same, and when in 
the street we followed the crowd till it reached the entrance of the 
Austrian chapel, which was beautifully dressed in crimson damask, and 
lighted with silver lamps. When at the door we hesitated to enter; 
we feared that some one in the dense crowd before us might be clothed 
in the garments of death, and that those who were so anxiously striving 
to go in, to seek eternal life, might but be hastening to become the 
tenants of a tomb. Our fears overcame our wishes, so we turned and 
leſi—but as we went, we were told by an aged man, whom we judged 
had seen some seventy summers, not to fear, but to enter in and pray— 
that it was a festa day, and that St. John would ask of the Lord not to 
smite his chosen people. When he observed that we did not put so 
much faith in the Saint as many appeared to do, who were offering to 
the image their golden ornaments, were weeping, kneeling and praying, 
he remarked—* you, indeed, are heretics, and your fate will be like 
that of the Jews and infidels, who, you see, are groping their way in 
darkness around you.” As this last remark was not at all of a persua- 
sive nature, we left the old man and returned to our lodgings, with a 
hope that we should not suffer from his prediction, or from our exposure. 
We must do the Smyrnaotes the justice to say, that after the festa was 
past, the weather gradually became warmer, the violent symptoms of 
the plague disappeared, and in the course of a few days not a case of 
the disease was known to exist, either in the city or its suburbs. Should 
this sign of theirs ever fail, the consequences would be dreadful—the 
pest would be introduced into every dwelling, and every family might 
suffer by its ravages. 

In taking leave of this subject for the present, we would recommend 
to the Smyrnaotes not to have so much confidence in their Saint, as he 
may deceive them ; and when it is too late, they may be made aware of 
their error, and perish. 

(Te be continued.) 


LETTER ON THE PARIS ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 

[Translated trom a Paris Medical Periodical, aud communicated for this Journal. 

Tur Academy of Medicine has no better friends than ourselves. We 
not only praise it, but blame and criticise it as occasion requires. This 
is the part of true friendship; qui bene amat bene igat. The 
ne flatterers and courtiers, 
who ‘everything, that is says and does, sight It is desirable that 
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some one should speak the truth, although, as it generally happens, it 
should take it in bad part. 

One of its worst habits is that of not knowing how to employ its time. 
Of the two hours devoted to its session, it employs nearly one half in 
the communication of parts of its correspondence, and in the reading of 
a sham verbal that an excess of zeal has foolishly transfonned 
into a veritable full account. The verbal processes of Cuvier at the 
Academy of Sciences never lasted longer than five minutes. Those of 
the A y of Medicine often continue more than a quarter of an 
hour. As to the other half of the time, it is rare that it is not absorbed 
by discussions entirely or alinost idle ; we say idle, because they bear 
neither upon points of science, nor upon practical facts, but have for 
their object either personal disputes, or the details of forms which the 
Academy ought to leave to the decision of its council. Genuine scien- 
tific conferences are very rare. What can be more useless than the 
interminable conversations which follow the reading of reports upon 
secret remedies, or upon some similar branch of academical labors, con- 
versations generally without end, which the benevolence of the presidents 
allow to run at random without rule and without law! The presidents 
of our Academy are too apt to forget that they are in the chair not only 
to preside, but to govern. We must have liberty, but not anarchy ; and 
it is not admissible that the liberty of speaking, or rather of uling, 
should be the same in an academy as in a drawing room. These 
volous conversations run away with at least a third of each session, 
and this time might be much better employed. How many imporꝛunt 
labors wait in vain for their turn to be presented, for months and even 
years! One would think that the admission of the public to the aca- 
demica! assemblies would be a favorable stimulant ; but it seems to 
had no other effect than to bring a love of noise and a desire of showing 
off, and to drive away those serious scientific habits, which require 


confess that in a great majority of cases what is said does not deserve 
to be heard. Inattention is then admissible, but not interruption. Bi- 
lence, but not attention, is demanded. Be as weary as se yan wae 
the right of an academician; but be weary in a grave and peaceable 


* 


silence and a collected inind. e Academy of Medicine has becor 

in this way, like many others, a stage where one goes to perform and be 
seen. This is not at all the spirit of these institutions. But this ques- 
tion is too serious a one to be touched upon cursorily. We shall only 
note this circumstance as one of the causes which provoke and maintain 
in the bosom of the Academy passions and interests which, to satisfy, 
takes away a great deal of time from scientific operations. 

But this is not all. Our Academy not only expends nearly three fourths 
of its time in useless discussions and occupations, but loses the remainder 
in consequence of a habit not less blameable. This habit, which is par- 
ticularly surprising to our provincial brethren who are introduced for the 
first time into the sanctuary of the Rue de Poitiers, is that of not listen- 
ing. It is indeed entirely characteristic. It is only in the Chamber of 
Deputies that some distant analogy may be found.. In other literary 
_ similar to those of the 1 like it is en. We 
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manner. You are not asked to listen; this would be a piece of revolt- 
ing injustice; but simply to allow others to hear. You may yawn, 
sleep, read your journal, make your notes; all this is lawful. is is 
practised in well-behaved academies. With us, noise is not an occa- 
sional occurrence, it is the normal state; and the bell of the 1 — 
which, in other academies, sounds but once, at the opening of the ses- 
sion, is in ours a sort of running accompaniment. On this account it 
does not obtain the slightest attention. It is only an additional sound in 
this mighty hubbub. It may be said that, excepting some rare cases, 
all the — at the Academy are heard only by the reader. There 
is great inconvenience in this state of things. The person who occupies 
the tribune alone has the right to speak—his being there gives him that 
right. Silence is a still more imperative duty if the person who speaks 
is a stranger to the Academy; a warm welcome ought to be accorded 
to those who are freely admitted ; and to fail in this is inexcusable ill 
manners. 

The tone, the direction, the taste of the discussions are not less 
eccentric. Cries, shouts, interruptions, form their material and make 
the web. Heaven is our witness that we do not calumniate this our 
honorable Academy ; it is a known fact that it is impossible to discuss 
there gravely, moderately, politely and regularly, at least on ordinary 
occasions. The exceptions are too rare to be quoted. A few days 
since, the body, in secret session, was so stormy that they say nothing 
like it was ever known in the memory of academicians; but, if they 
say this, it must be because the memories of academicians are peculiarl 

„ for nothing is more common than these events. At any rate, it 
22 that on this occasion, they went all lengths in words, and that 
thing was stopped just as they were coming to blows. 
ing the internal affairs of the Academy, its budget, its bulletin, 
and other details of finance and administration, we have nothing to sa 
on the ground of discussion. But we groan at the exhibition which 
our honorable brethren make of themselves to each other. 

In a word, what is especially wanting in the external affairs of our 
Academy, is a cool, dignified deportment. How is it possible to make 
others respect us, when we seem unwilling to respect ourselves? What 
authority will an academical decision have, when announced at the same 
moment with epigrams, puns, and shouts of laughter? How does our 

fession dare to pretend, among others, to the good opinion of the 
people, when the élite of the physicians of the capital show themselves 
thus in dishabille in public? how to speak of medicine as a sort of 
priesthood, when the priests are seen to a themselves to extrava- 
gances incompatible with decency, good taste, and the habits of good 


y. 

We have left off the gown and sugar - loaſ hat, and fancy that we have 
gained much in losing these absurdities ; but we — 5 that this — 
and cap were not so vain and useless as is generally imagined. i 
costume protected, without doubt, the emptiness of some ignorant per- 


ons, and the insolence of various quacks ; but, in general, the class of 


men who wore them were more grave, more circumspect, more reserved, 


— 
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than that which has succeeded it; for from making itself respected by 
its costume, it made the costume respected by its nbn lh tore ty 


TEMPERANCE AND EXCESS. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 7 


Sir,—In my. last, | represented our farmers in New England, beyoi 
middle age, notwithstanding all that is said about their health, to be 
almost universally affected with liver complaints, stomach or bowel 
complaints, or tism ; and | insisted that these diseases were 
caused, to a very great extent, by excess of food. wi 

One thing, at any rate, is certain, and it cannot have escaped the 
observation of any observing medical man, which is that these diseases 
prevail; and that it is so common to find them coupled with age every- 
where, that they are regarded, by most people, as its infirmities. Many 
would smile at the idea that these infirmities of age, as they are gravely 
regarded, are often little more than the natural consequenees of their 
dietetic errors. Yet what can be more certain? mM 

But “ the appetite,” says your correspondent, “is a safe and com- 
petent guide. With nothing but plain fare, and substantial dishes, such 
as are found among our hardy yeomanry, there is no danger of healthy 
men killing themselves.” 

Let us see how this is. The military rations, in „ are a 
pound of bread and a pound of beef or mutton daily. In France they 
are a pound and six ounces of bread, and 83 ounces of butcher’s meat. 
Nor Id it be forgotten how often it is that even this small allowance 
of meat includes a large amount of mere bone. ‘To these substantials, 
however, they add, when they can get them for theinselves, various 
other articles; but when nothing else can be had, this is supposed to 
be amply sufficient to maintain health and strength. What the rations of 
American soldiers are, | do not now recollect, but I believe they do not 
essentially differ from the above. 

The miners and forgemen, in Dudley, England, are allowed a daily 
average of 18 ounces of bread,7 of potatoes, 4 of meat, bacon or cheese, 
and 2 of oatmeal; amounting, of course, to 31 ounces of food. The 
2 ounces of oatmeal is also frequently made into gruel. 

Capt. Parry’s men, in an excursion near the north pole, of two 
months’ duration, had a daily allowance of 10 ounces of biscuit, 9 ounces 
of meat, and 1 ounce of cocoa powder; and there is no evidence that 
cold, and their exceedingly labor. 8 

I might present, here, an account of the diet of workshops, peniten- 
tiaries, &c.; but to this there would be two objections brought ; one that it 
is unreasonable to think of restricting people in health to: prisoners’ fare, 
and the other that prisoners usually need less food than other people, 
because they use less exercise. I will therefore content myself with 
adding, that many a person—to say nothing of such cases as that 
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siderable time, and at hard manual labor, on from twelve to twenty-four 
ounces of solid fond, and four ounces of milk, a day; nor do the best 
writers on this subject believe, that to secure the best health, in these 
circumstances, more than from one pound to one pound and a half of 
solid food, such as good dry bread, plain meat, &c., with, perhaps, four 
ounces of milk or eight of gruel, is desirable or even admissible. It is 


soldier, sailor, farmer, or other hard laborer in the open air, can be 
found who has suffered any inconvenience, so far as health is concerned, 
merely fur the want of food, when he has received his regular rations of 
two pounds, or nearly two pounds, of solid food a day. We may there- 
fore set this down as the maximum amount of food, per day, which is 
compatible with the best health. What the minimum is—in other 

„what is the least quantity, say of plain meat and bread, or of 
plaia bread alone, on which a person can be sustained in the best per- 
manent health — has not, I believe, been well ascertained; because man- 
kind are more concerned to eat as much as they can and not suffer, than 
as little as they can. I should not be greatly surprised to find, hereaf- 
ter, should any fair experiments be made, that a quantity of solid food,- 
as good bread, not much exceeding one pound a day, is better than a 
larger quantity, provided we are trained right, or having been trained 


wrong, can muster resolution and verance enough to reform our- 
selves. Not, of course, one of potatoes, or apples, or milk, or 
gruel ; for if the nutriment is less than in bread, the quantity must be 
increased.“ 


pounds of solid ſood - the maximum to be ad- 

missible, and all beyond that to be excess, how stands the case with our 

says your correspondent, 
„with them, is a safe and competent guide.” Does he know whither 
this safe and competent guide — sometimes leads? I 
know he has had opportunities for observation; but bas he had his ey es 
open? 
swallowed—lI will not say eaten, but swallowed, bolted at least by our 
hearty farmers, as they are called, in twenty-four hours? Does he not 
know that where they have an abundance at all times—and such an 
abundance they generally hav ially in the winter, and at other 
seasons and times when their work does not “drive” them, they 
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I bare made some estimates, based on observation and experie 
| * 


farmer, or other laborer, consisting, as families do, upon the average, of 
33 pounds of food a day ; and 


to the circumstances and . of f but I am fully assured that no 
| | | nay even | quantity in : 
one form or another, which has been set down above as the maximum ? 
has pronounced safe and competent. 
1 what 

— — 

— 
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Is such a conclusion startling ? It is so to myself; and yet when I. 
consider the facts from which it is deduced, I cannot come to any other 
Indeed, I am sure it is quite within bounds. The potatoes and the milk: 
used (allowing little more than a pint of the latter to each individual 
upon the average, and many families eat and drink a quart each, besides. 

t they put into bread, pudding, cakes, tea and coffee) would 
themselves often weigh fifteen pounds. Then there are the meat, 
fish, the turnips, the bread, the cake, the hasty ing, the butter, 
cheese, the apples, the nuts, &c. & M. Remember, moreover, that 
are not merely three meals a day to each person, but often four 
sometimes five ; and occasionally, with the children, even more 
this. Allowing to each individual four meals only, including 
luncheons, and the whole number of meals, taken in a day, 
twenty. Now 33 pounds of food a day, would be only about a 
and a half of food to each meal. What child, of any size, will not 
his pint of milk, if not his half a pound of bread, at each meal? 
what father of a family who labors hard would be satisfied, except 
sheer necessity, with anything like a pound and a half of the most so 
food which could be presented, unless it were cheese or bacon, and these 
are usually eaten as condiments, rather than as principal articles. 

What farmer is there, for example, who is really hungry, at noon, 
sits down to a platter of boiled beef, pork, toes, turnips and carrots, 
accompanied by brown bread, rye bread, or wheat bread, and ſol- 
lowed by boiled Indian pudding, with cream, butter and molasses, and a 
little cheese, who does not eat eight ounces of meat, a pound of 
a pound of turnips or carrots, a pound of pudding, and half a 
of the other accompaniments; to say nothing of bread—of which it 
would take but a few such mouthfuls as farmers bolt Sun Sp eer 


* 
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as they often do, a or so of solid mince pie, and a pound or two 
of “ hash, would fall a little short of the dinner or the supper, in point 
of weight or quantity ; but then we must not forget the lupcheons, the 


leaving out the bread; and no one who ate this would suspect himself 
of excess, as the custom is. But this repeated three times a day, would : 

| be twelve pounds. If the mistress of the family and the children should, 
5 upon the average, use but half as much, each, the amount a day would 
considerably exceed thirty-three pounds. 

Again, at supper, suppose the master of a family eats four ounces of 
flesh meat, one pound of potatoes, a pound of bread or bread and hasty 
pudding, four ounces of cheese and butter, a pound and a half of milk, 

and half a pound of some sort of pie—and I can assure my readers, and 

your correspondent in particular, that such suppers are not uncommon— 

| a nds and a half. 1 think that breakfasts, 1 g. 
apo ne qj n S; 50 © 
the day. 

I say again, therefore, that startling as the conclusion may be, that 
many of our “ full” agricultural families of five persons consume 33 
pounds of food a day, and the male adult laborers at least 10 or 12, 1 
am confident facts will sustain it. However, to prevent any possibility. 
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N , let us reduce the tity one fourth. This still leaves 
to an adult laborer 9 pounds of food a day. Is not this, on the most 
liberal allowance, four times as much a day as should be eaten? 

Will it still be said, despite of all this, that there is no excess in the 
community ? that “the appetite is a safe” and competent guide?“ 
that there is no danger of erring either “ in the quantity or the quality ” 
of food? that our people give themselves up to the impulses and 
checks of nature, and are not betrayed?” & M. 

But I will pause here ; for e es ay a further hearing, and there- 
fore ought not to be tedious. are several topics which, for hu- 
manity’s sake—not solely for my own sake—ought to be discussed ; and 
for which I know of no place (beyond the limits of my own periodical, 
the Library of Health) more appropriate than your Journal. The 
best part of the medical art is the art of 2 pain,“ was the motio 
of Dr. Coffin, your predecessor, in his Medical Intelligencer ; and who 
will say that to prevent the consumption of four times as much food as 
is necessary, would not be to follow out the spirit of the doctor’s motto, 
and to fulfil a most praiseworthy end of the medical profession ? 

Dedham, Dec., 1839. Yours, &c. mu. A. Arcorr. 


SMALLPOX. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sm, Thirty-eight years ago | was inoculated for cowpox from 
matter obtained from Dr. — Thirty-ſour years since, an 
inhabitant of Northboro’, county of Worcester, returned from New 
York indisposed, and shortly afterwards came out with smallpox. At 
that time vaccination was not much practised, and as his own family and 
others in the district were * to the disease, the authorities ordered 
an inoculation for smallpox of all who had been and were exposed. To 
test the preventive power of cowpox, I visited this little hospital, and 
took with me two others whom I had previously vaccinated at different 
times; and we procured ourselves to be inoculated by the attending 
physician from the body of the man who died a few days afterwards 
of confluent smallpox. The punctures in our several arms inflamed 
slightly in about twenty-four hours, and in five or six days subsequently 
terminated in an irregular scab, which fell off, leaving no mark. Since 
then I have treated the disease as it prevails now at many different 
times, and ain familiar with its 2 in the un ted, in those 
who have had cowpox, and in who have had natural smallpox, 
and smallpox by inoculation. 

How cowpox should be a ive of smallpox in any instance, or 
why smallpox should be modified by cowpox, I do not pretend to know. 
But it is strange that smallpox—the most cruel, loathsome and deadly 
of all diseases derived from specific infection—is not a security against a 
second attack of the same disease. It is a singular departure from the 
laws that uniformly govern other diseases which are propagated, we 
falection Measles may be confounded with other 
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exanthematz which similate it; mumps with incidental inflammation of 
the parotid glands ; hooping cough with bronchitis; chickenpox with 
mild or mitigated smallpox ; and the strong resemblance between the 
latter induced Thompson, in his treatise on smallpox, &c., io affiliate 
smallpox, varioloid and chickenpox. But these mistakes, to an expe- 
rienced eye, will so seldom happen as to furnish scarcely an exception. 

My own opinion is that smallpox, as it exists now, is as distinct from 
the “ regular smallpox described by Sydenham and the earlier writers, 
as is chickenpox from varioloid ; that the smallpox of the present time 
is described by Sydenham under the name of “anomalous smallpox.” 
A history of the same disease was written by Rogers (if I mistake not), 
as it prevailed in some of Ireland, and again by some one (name 
not recollected) in India. Regular smallpox,” as described by Sy- 
denham, was a pustular disease, accompanied with phlegmonous inflam- 
ination. I suppose cowpox to be a certain preventive of this disease; 
and since the almost universal introduction of cowpox, that pustular 
smallpox is among “the things that were — that it does not, in fact, 
exist at this time. is 

The smallpox of this day is a vesicular disease, and the accom 
ing inflammation is erysipelatous—a distinct disease, and requiring m 
cation and management quite different from the approved method of 
treating pustular smallpox.” If this hypothesis be correct, it does 
away entirely many xing doubts and embarrassments. And these 
suggestions, | will induce others of more leisure and better means 
to re-examine earlier authorities, comparing their descriptions and 
histories with what is passing now under our own eyes. : 
| } „Dec. 30, 1839. obt. servt. 

oserH H. 


P. S.—I need not mention that I have written hastily, and from 
recollection, in my references. I had prepared a paper on this subject 
some years ago, with more care; and though I cannot charge my dog 
Diamond“ with misconduct, the paper, by accident, got into the fire. 
I fear you will think it gave more light in that way than it would in 
Ayr If you can make use of the above, it is 

if you will pardon my troubling you with hasty sketches, 1 wi 
feel much obliged. : 5 J. H. F. 


SPINAL IRRITATION. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. weil 
Sin, —It would be gratifying to see the disease denominated spinal irri- 
tation, discussed in your Journal. It is one becoming very common in 
this region, and I believe more or less prevalent over the a at the 
present day. It has fallen to my lot to see much of it for the last five 
years. I have at the present time no less than eight cases on hand, 
some of which are severe. I have been much “ys with this 
disease, finding some of my patients hard to cure. patients that 
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have fallen into my hands have generally been females, and those that 
have borne one or more children, although not unfrequently I have wit- 
—— of your able correspondents, who have had expe 
t some a w ve expe- 
ence this disease, wll ake it up, and nce it at large, leave i 
present, pounding following — is 
ours, 


? Respectfu 
West Amesbury, Dec. 25th, 1839. Bans. Arxinson, M.D. 
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DR. DUNGLISON'S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 


Ir is absolutely amazing how much a person may accomplish by an eco- 
nomical arrangement of time. It seems but a few years since we saw 
the name of Dr. Dunglison in the catalogue of professors attached to Mr. 
Jefferson’s University, as it was then called—who selected, in Europe, 
such persons as were esteemed the best qualified to sustain the school of 
learning to which the last days of that great man were devoted. Next, 
the Professor was taking a prominent lead in the medical department of 
the University of Maryland—and next, meteor like, the position which he 
sustains in the Jefferson Medical School, at r ually redounds 
to his honor and a wide - spreading reputation. All the while, book upon 
book has been ushered into being, with such rapidity that it would seem 
that no other business could have been conducted with order or satisfac- 
tion, while these were on the tapis. Such are a few of our own recollec- 
tions of the course of the author of an introductory discourse, delivered 
before the medical class, at the opening of the lecture session, in Novem- 
ber, at the Jefferson Medical College. : 

This address seems not to have 1 written with a view to publication 
—but merely as an opening process, by which he introduced himself, 
officially, to the students. ey, however, felt that its claim was higher 
than did the author, and in a spirit of unanimity, creditable to the discre- 
tion of the class, — permission to put it to press. Some parts of 
the lecture are really beautiful; others excite our risibility—and then 
comes in, appropriately, the solemn lessons which are to exercise the mind 
of the practitioner through life. 

“I have mentioned that the result of your ional studies, and I 
may add, ultimate success, will depend greatly on your own exertions. 
The remark that every man of eminence in science is self-made, is indis- 
putably just. Natural endowments may communicate a facility of con- 
ception and execution ; yet commanding distinction is only to be attained 
by well-directed, sustained, and strenuous efforts. The feeling prevalent 
amongst the vulgar, that a “knowledge of medicine comes by nature, is 
passing away—strange that it should ever have existed—and it is now 
almost universally conceded, that nothing but a sedulous cultivation of the 
powers of observation and reflection can render an individual familiar 
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with the intricate mechanism of man in health and in disease; in short, 

with that which has been properly regarded and described as ‘ the most 

inductive of all sciences.’” 
Here is a specimen of the doctor’s tact for relating a good anecdote. 
“The story related by Dr. Moore, of the French student of medicine, 


nal: A salt herring cures an Englishman in his On his return 
to France, he prescribed the same remedy to the first patient in fever to 
whom he was called. The patient died; on which the student inserted 
in his journal the following caveat: N. B. Though a salt herring eures 
an Englishman, it kills a Frenchman.’’” 

There is good sense in the following paragraph. 

“ Yet, gentlemen, although we are amazingly improved in our habits of 
noting and registering facts, I am not sure if the more modern methods of 
observing are not calculated, with all their advantages, to be productive of 
some evil. The school of Louis, to which we owe many excellent mono- 
graphs on individual diseases, urgently impressing, as it does, upon the 
tyro, the necessity for the most careful observation of the omena 
presented by disease, is apt to leave the impression that this is all the 

titioner needs, and to convey the too exclusive idea, that self-observation 
is alone necessary to make the accomplished pathologist and physician— 
an ideal rock on which the profession has struck for ages, which has 
greatly retarded the onward course of medical science. | | 

Should opportunity present, further drafts will be made upon the pages 
of this address, which shows that the author is always at home, in all 


occupations and locations. 


Crania Americana.—We have felt so much interest in the work of Dr. 
Samuel G. Morton, of Philadelphia, bearing the above title, that no rea- 
sonable opportunity has been allowed to pass by, without reminding those 
who acquaint themselves with the progress of science, that 
encourage the author in every possible manner in their power. ithin a 
few duys, several hundred copies have been sent out, in a state of 
fully equalling the expectations of Dr. Morton’s friends. One hundred 
binders. Only three hundred more, sae a t, were published 
—a part of which were placed brig Palmer, destined for this 
port; but unfortunately for the owners, and particularly so for subscribers 
at the 


north, the vessel was wrecked on the passage, and every volume of 
this splendid production of Dr. Morton’s best years, was sunk in the ocean. 
Mr. Combe, with whom we were conversing on the subject of the author’s 
researches, spoke of the undertaking i of admiration. He seemed 
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| Is protot | man Jotes, is not an rawn 
picture of the — ia mhich experienc must have been registered in 
days of yore, and, I fear, is not wholly without its application in the pre- 
sent day. ‘A French student of medicine lodged in the same house, in 
London, with a man in fever. This poor man was continually teazed by 
the nurse to drink, though he nauseated the insipid liquids that were pre 
sented to him. At last, when she was more importunate than usual, he 
whispered in her ear— for God's sake bring me a salt herring, and I will 
drink asmuch as you please.’ The woman indulged him in his request ; he 
devoured the herring, drank plentifully, underwent a copious perspiration, 
and recovered. The French student inserted this in his r- 
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to consider that it was one of the most important which had emanated 
from the American poe It is beginning to be an inquiry—whether 
there is any mode o suppiying the reading community with another set 
of books. The price originally fixed upon was twenty dollars. When 
the numerous and difficult plates are carefully examined, no one will pre- 
sume to assert that it is a dear book: on Pwr — is 1 

that every library, making pretensions to character, in whole country, 
endeavor to obtain it. 


Medical Eraminer.— The third volume of this Journal, published in 
Philadelphia, commenced on the Ist inst. During the past year its repu- 
tation and worth have continued to increase. It has in the editorial chair 
some of the ablest and most energetic of the scientific youth of Philadel- 
phia. During the past year it has published several letters from corres- 
pondents in Europe, whereby we have been brought in almost immediate 
contact with the men of the old world. Many curious and useful arti- 
cles have appeared in it from the pens of Drs. Gibson, Gerhard, Pen- 
nock, Stewardson, &. We recommend it to our readers. Dr. H. I. 
Bowditch, of this city, is the ~ for Massachusetts. Terms, $5,00 per 
annum, in advance. Published weekly. 


Apparatus for the ion of Club-feet.—A correspondent assures 
us that Dr. J. B. Brown, Director of the Orthopedic Infirmary, in this city, 
has operated upon five club-feet during the past week. Many of our 
senior surgeons and physicians were present, and speak highly of the 
skill of the operator and of the beauty of his apparatus, which is extremely 
ingenious and complicated. It ae to fit easily upon the limb, and to 
sang little inconvenience. The pressure is graduated by turning a 

y, and may be varied in any direction and d the case may require. 
It appears to be adapted to all varieties of the deformity, as the different 
parts are so constructed that a pressure may be produced in contrary di- 
rections at the same time, as the nature of the particular case may indicate. 
We understand that Dr. Brown has obtained, or is about to obtain, letters 

nt for his ingenious apparatus. His great success in these operations 
is undoubtedly to be attributed much less to his mode of dividing the ten- 
dons, than to his adaptation of apparatus in the subsequent treatment. 


Ohio Lunatic um.—The first annual report of this institution is 
before the public. Dr. Woodward, of Worcester, and the Superintendent, 
have done us a favor in sending copies to the Journal, and another week 
some extracts may be made to show the progress of humanity at the West. 
Dr. Awl, the Superintendent, is extensively known throughout the West 
for a vigorous intellect, and an unwearied devotion to the highest and most 
responsible duties of the practice of medicine. From the knowledge, 
therefore, which we have of the character of the author of the report, we 
shall read it with the more interest. 


Petition respecting Vaccination.—The Provincial Medical Association, 
in England, have circulated, for signatures, a petition to Parliament, on the 
subject of inoculation and vaccination. They pray that smallpox inocula- 
tion may not be permitted by any one who is not duly qualified to practise 
physic and surgery—and with regard to vaccination they say, “ that it ap- 


pears to your petitioners to be the duty of the State to appoint regularly- 
educated — with suitable salaries, in districts sufficiently 5 
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merous to embrace the whole of the poor population of the country, and 
who shall offer gratuitous vaccination at stated periods to all within their 
bounds, keeping accurate registers of their proceedings, and communi- 
cating regularly with the national vaccine establishinent; that under 
such a system, duly organized and vigilantly executed, your petitioners 
have the strongest reason for believing that smallpox — be effectually 
restrained, and soon become almost unknown.” 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, : 
Kept at the State Lunatic Hospital, Worcester, Ms. Lat. 42° 16 49’. Elevation 483 ft. 
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month of December, particularly the last part of it, 
= : Jie from two to three feet in thie vicialt 


tity of snow has fallen, amounting 

commenced at New Haven at 7 o’clock, 
morning ; at Boston at 4 o’clock; and at Port 
month, from 6 to 53; barometer, 28.22 to 29 


To Corresponpents.—An obituary notice of the late Dr. I. Smith has been 
crowded out this week.—We hardly think Medicus's charge of plagiarism suffi- 
ciently sustained to render advisable the publication of his communication. It 
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aa ec sateen first case, page 289, for 14 years old, read 
years. 


Diep,—In Holliston, Me., Charles Cutler, M.D., of New England Village, 25, 
In Somers, Ct., Dr. H. A. Hamilton, 44. 
Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Jan. 4,29. Males, 14—females, 15. 


consum 5—smallpox, 10—inflammation of the stomach, y on the brain, 1—ecariet 


tion the source, in this case, 
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matter to give the characteristics of a disease which has been 
devcribed by co many as the one referred to, without expres. 
i f some of them—though perhaps the better way would have been to men- 
en which most of the paragraph was taken. 
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COLLEGE. 


next annual course of Lectures 2 on the second Thursday of 
next, and continue thirteen — 
Chemistry and ty Davin Parnta, — 
1 * Theory and Practice of and Obstetrics, by H — —-—- 
General and Special — Physiology, b 1 In., 
Principles and Practice of Surgery, „ by Gitman M.D. 
Medical Jurisprudence, by Hon. Jacos — yo A.M. 


Pathological Anatomy by Rossert Wa 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, SaMUEL 2 Ja., M. D. 


oot gredunte, 610; Ail the sbove enponscato be paid edvanee, rsocured by note 

tory endorser, to David Peirce, Esq., Treasurer of the Institution. Board may always be obtained in 

The new oa 
order of the Board of 

Woodstock, Vi., Jan. 3, 1840. J. & WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL OF MAINE. 
Tas Medical Lectures at Bowdoin College will — 


Theory and — 1.3. 

— Sits, M.D. 

Chemistry ead Materia Medica, by Pannen M.D. 
The contains 3000 v and is ann 
— 
maral c 
The amount of fees for the Lectures is $50, payable 
Commencement 
of the tember. . CLEA „ Secretary. 

Me. ov., 1839. N 27—eopét 


TREMONT-STREET MEDICAL SCHOOL. | 
af al — medical school in Tremont street, offer the following facilities to 


st 
troqsent iurgical operating, In private prectic, and in the — 
vent opportunities 
have boon made fer affording obetetrls practive to a considerable extent 
—— of the instructers. 
1 r by Sees of lectures and examinations in all the branches of the 
Anatomuy.—Reci by Drs. Reynolds and Helmes. A course of lectures on Sargical 
Anatomy by Dr. Holmes. Demonstrations and Dissertions. 


— a, eouatete come of eighty lectures, including diseases of the Eye and Ear, by Dr. 
1 Recitations and instructions by Dr. 


Storer. 
— Lectures and recitations by Dr. Holmes, including a special course 
on Auscultation 


E 
Boston, Nov. 20, 1839. eplmeop6m D. HUMPHREYS 
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